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try, but those of others, one of his principal works being an episode 
in the child-life of Queen Elizabeth. The life of Luther, however, 
has been his principal theme. His pictures are always good in 
composition, and evidence constant thought and care ; but his 
colouring is usually poor, a fault probably due to his education in 
a Belgian school. 

Herr Linden Schmit, in the picture before us, has sought for 
inspiration in the pages of Shakespeare, having chosen the hu- 
morous incident in " The Merry Wives of Windsor," of the punish- 
ment planned by Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, and executed 
by the jealous husband of the former, on the " poor unvirtuous fat 
knight," Sir John Falstaff, who, in the gown and thrum'd hat of 
Dame Prat, the fat woman of Brentford (whom Mrs. Ford knows 
her husband has forbidden to enter his house), is endeavouring to 
make his escape therefrom, little dreaming that he is the victim 
of the Merry Wives' plot, who hope to cure the "gross wat'ry 
pumpion " of his " dissolute disease," and to rid themselves of his 
unwelcome attentions. 

The rage of the jealous Ford (who, however, only thinks that he 
is carrying out his threat of beating the old witch Prat for her dis- 



obedience of his orders), the mingled pain and fear on the fat 
knight's face, the delight of the two ladies whose plan has proved 
so successful, and the frightened face of the child between them, 
are well depicted. Nor are the less important personages ne- 
glected : on the left, at the back of the scene, the linen is being 
replaced in the basket which has been emptied to satisfy Ford 
that no one is being conveyed out of his house in it ; while in the 
centre, behind the ladies, are to be seen Justice Shallow and Sir 
Hugh Evans, who sees " a great peard " under the woman's muffler, 
and so brings down afterwards a further cudgelling on Sir John's 
shoulders, while Page tries to curb the impetuous anger of his 
friend. The accessory details of the composition, the furniture 
and fittings of the house, are given with a close fidelity to the 
fashion of the times in which the plot of the comedy is laid ; the 
dresses are, however, those of a somewhat later period, and more 
nearly resemble those of the time in which the poet lived than of 
the time of wild Prince Hal, a circumstance which may be over- 
looked in a foreign artist, who is necessarily debarred from access 
to many sources of information that are open to his brethren resid- 
ing in England. 
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HE posthumous exhibition of the works of Thomas 
Couture, at the Palais de l'lndustrie, has proved 
the great Art-event of the hour. The dead 
painter was one of those to whom the strange, 
sad fate is given to survive their greater selves. 
The creator of ' The Romans of the Decadence ' 
seemed to promise, in the production of that no- 
ble work, the coming of a master who would revive the glories of 
the ancient schools. The promise remained unfulfilled. That 
splendid canvas never had a pendant ; and, as we wander through 
the four rooms in the Palais de l'lndustrie which have been de- 
voted to the display of the dead artist's productions, we realise 
the why and wherefore of this heretofore inscrutable mystery. 
The riddle has found its solution. 

The talent of Couture was undoubtedly very vigorous and real. 
In common with David and with Horace Vernet, he possessed 
the rare power of massing together a great multitude of figures 
without awkwardness or confusion in the composition. His ideas 
were grandiose, though he had too strong a preference for alle- 
gory, a taste which undoubtedly weakened the effect of his larger 
works. His mode of execution, as shown in his unfinished studies 
and in his completed pictures, was broad and powerful. It is true 
that his earliest paintings were tame and formal, and conventional 
to a dismal degree. Nothing can be imagined more smoothly 
feeble and unobjectionable than are his two prize pictures, ' The 
Lord appearing to Noah,' and ' Joseph sold by his Brethren.' 
But the real strength of the man soon burst asunder these bonds 
of timid conventionality. His ' Portrait of the Elder Couture ' 
marks the commencement of this revolt. It is a fine and charac- 
teristic work. The original is a man in the prime of life, with a 
swarthy complexion, attenuated and intellectual features, and keen, 
dark eyes. There is an atmosphere as of the first Revolution 
about the attitude, the poise of the head, the penetrating glance 
of the eyes, the loose lock of hair that falls upon the brow. The 
artist had abandoned his earlier smoothness and formality ; and 
from his union of great qualities, the world had a right to expect 
a series of masterpieces from his pencil. But he lacked two essen- 
tial qualifications for greatness — perseverance and inspiration. He 
would imagine a great work, and would make fifty studies for it. 
The composition would be changed a dozen times. His idea never 
seemed to stand out clearly defined before him. At last, when 
the sketches and studies were completed, he would think of some- 
thing else, and the process would be repeated anew and with the 
same result. Thus the present exhibition might be styled ' The 
Apotheosis of the Incomplete.' In the midst of vast canvases, 
clouded by a single layer of colour, and masked by vague lines, 



surrounded by scraps and notes, so to speak, of unfinished works, 
bodiless arms and legless feet, hands that wave aimlessly in the 
empty air, heads that smile or scowl from their frames without any 
apparent reason for mirth or rage, his masterpiece, ' The Romans 
of the Decadence,' lent by the Government to the organisers of 
the exhibition, shows in its magnificence a woeful and solitary 
record of what he might have achieved. 

The huge unfinished painting of ' The Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial ' might have rivalled that great work in excellence had it 
ever been finished. In its present condition it is nothing more 
than a gigantic sketch, the figures little more than outlines, the 
colour only indicated here and there. Yet enough has been done 
to impress us with a sense of intelligence and power. The com- 
position of the work is singularly fine. The sketched-out figures 
of the Emperor and Empress are even in this rudimentary and 
shadowy state very characteristic in pose and bearing. The atti- 
tude of the Empress, who kneels with clasped hands before z.prte- 
Dieu, is replete with the far-famed grace of the beautiful original. 
To the right, the Prince Imperial, a babe of eight months, is held 
aloft in the arms of a lady-in-waiting (whose violet-velvet train 
affords a fine note of colour), to receive the blessing of Archbishop 
Sibour. Behind that ecclesiastic are grouped the bishops of 
France, a throng of golden mitres. These personify the Church, 
while at the extreme left, in the background, waves a forest of 
flags, inscribed in golden letters with the names of French victo- 
ries. These symbolise the army. Thus the two great forces on 
which the Second Empire relied are prominent features in the 
composition. The Princess Mathilde and her ladies occupy the 
left-hand division of the foreground, the Princess's dress, of a pale- 
yellow hue, lighting up that portion of the picture as with a gleam 
of sunshine. The pale shadows behind her are probably intended 
to represent Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde. And 
high in air, above the kneeling Empress, appears a vision of 
Napoleon I., clad in his imperial robes, and with hand out- 
stretched, as though showering blessings on the family of his 
successor. Amid the dim outlines and faint dashes of colour, the 
face of the hero of the hour, the baby Prince himself, looms forth 
with almost startling distinctness. The likeness must have been 
a striking one, as the resemblance to the maturer portraits of the 
Prince Imperial is very great. And in the dark eyes of the un- 
conscious infant may be traced that look prophetic of future woe 
which one recognises in the Vandyke portraits of Charles I., and 
even in the bright, girlish beauty of the portraits of the Princess 
Charlotte. It is even more striking in the original pencil-sketch 
of the imperial infant, which also figures in the present exhibi- 
tion. 
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Another vast, unfinished composition, ' The Volunteers of 1792,' 
shows the same qualities of admirably balanced composition and 
of vigorous and intelligent execution. This immense allegorical 
picture was ordered from the painter in 1849 by the Minister of 
Fine Arts, and the downfall of the Republic paralysed the painter's 
pencil. On a lofty eminence is seated the representatives of the 
Government, and at a sort of tribune before them the enrolled 
volunteers come to sign the registry of enlistment. In the fore- 
ground below this tribune, a cannon, dragged and pushed by 
half-naked workingmen, serves as a triumphal car for a figure 
of Liberty. The rest of the foreground is filled with a throng of 
personages, young girls who have sent their lovers to enlist, citi- 
zens who are pressing forward to inscribe their names, mothers 
who lift their children in the air to behold the scene, &c. At the 
extreme right an officer on horseback is spurring his steed into 
the midst of the crowd. The usual winged figures, personifying 
Liberty and Victory, hover overhead. To realise how fine a work 
this picture would have been, the spectator is forced to consult the 
studies for it that cover the walls. In those fragmentary sketches 
the personages start into life — the betrothed maidens with sad 
eyes, who are clinging to each other ; a member of the Convention, 
with earnest, thoughtful aspect, a patriot every inch of him, &c, 
&c. Out of these separate figures one can construct in imagina- 
tion on the faintly outlined canvas the picture that might have 
been an immortal work, and that now is nothing more than a 
curiosity to be stared at for an hour and then forgotten. 

Of finished pictures the exhibition contains but few. Toulouse 
has not sent the painter's great work, entitled ' The Thirst for 
Gold,' which is represented here by a series of studies and sketches 
merely. The design is very powerful — a withered miser clutching 
with skinny, crooked fingers at his piled-up gold, which the eager 
bystanders eye with envious looks. Among these thirsters after 
wealth are one or two whose covetousness has a touch of the terri- 
ble about it, as is the case in the group of the mother and daugh- 
ter. The first, a wrinkled hag, offers her nude and beautiful 
daughter to the hoarder of gold. The attitude of the young girl 
is full of shame and alarmed modesty. In one of the designs for 
this picture, Mephistopheles is visible in the background, peering 
over the back of the miser's chair. ' The Modern Courtesan ' 
belongs, I believe, to an Art-collector in New York ; there are 
two or three studies for it here. It represents a young woman, 
who typifies the modern lorette, standing erect in a low, graceful 
vehicle of modern form, and lashing the four men who, instead 
of horses, are harnessed to her chariot — the poet, the soldier, the 
fool, and the philosopher. Behind the female driver, in the groom's 
seat, sits an old, withered hag in a ruffled cap and shabby shawl, the 
mother of the triumphant heroine of the hour. The design is ex- 
tremely spirited, and the action of the personages is vigorous and 
appropriate, but Couture might have bestowed more beauty 
on his typical lorette. The finished picture was originally pur- 
chased by Mr. Edward Matthews, of New York, for five thousand 
dollars. 

' La Noblesse ' is another large, unfinished work, and is also of 
an allegorical nature. A beautiful and haughty-looking female, 
personifying Aristocracy, sits enthroned on a lofty platform, while 
at her feet a throng of outstretched arms offer her the fruits of the 
earth, the tools of the workman, &c, &c. Unfinished, too, is 
' The King of the World,' a huge, half-nude, bestial-looking man, 
with a bloated countenance, and broad bare chest crossed by the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. At his feet lie the palms of an 
officer of the Academy ; and it is said that by the introduction of 
these symbols Couture designed to paint the application of his 
satire at a certain celebrated fellow-artist with whom he was on 
terms of deadly enmity. His famous ' Falconer ' does not figure 
in the exhibition, having been purchased, it is said, by a German 
Art-collector. There is a drawing of it here, which shows the 
youthful elegance of the figure, and the grace of the pose, which 
is at once easy and picturesque. A sketch of ' The Prodigal Son ' 
also figures in the exhibition, the completed picture having perished 
in the Chicago fire. 

Among the few finished pictures may be cited ' The Trouba- 
dour,' painted in Couture's earlier manner, and with a good deal 
of formal conventionality about the composition and the drawing. 



The colouring is defective, the execution smooth and spiritless. 
' Damocles,' which figured at the Salon of 1877, represents a man 
in Roman garb, with fettered wrists, seated amid the accessories 
of a splendid banquet. But the impending sword is nowhere 
visible, having been left to the spectator's imagination. There are 
sketches and studies without end for his ' Harlequin ' pictures 
(' The Marriage of Harlequin,' &c, &c), and also the original 
sketch of ' The Supper at the Maison Doree,' which figured in 
the sale of the Laurent Richard collection. The drawings, which 
of themselves nearly fill one of the rooms, are admirable in all re- 
spects. Among them figures the biting, satirical design of ' The 
Realist.' A travelling artist, wearing a blouse, gaiters, and a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, sits in a shabby-looking studio, against 
whose walls hang, not tapestries and armour and antique porce- 
lains, but strings of onions, an umbrella, a basket, &c. He is 
engaged in drawing a boar's head, which is placed on a dish be- 
fore him, and in order to do so he has taken his seat on the colossal 
and beautiful head of an antique statue of Juno. Among the 
drawings, too, are to be found Couture's portraits of Madame 
George Sand and of Beranger, slight but spirited sketches full of 
character and vitality. 

On the whole, the exhibition is a depressing one, telling as it 
does so clearly of great powers wasted and of talent misapplied. 
Couture spent, on these crowds of sketches and studies and un- 
finished works, an amount of time and of genius that should have 
won for him abounding fortune and an eternal fame. It is sad to 
note the vigour and breadth of execution expended on arms and 
hands and bodiless heads and scraps of drapery — studies for pic- 
tures that never were painted. He tried all styles, too ; he painted 
fruit and flowers, a hand-cart standing idle in the street, and such 
like trivialities. Nor did he paint them marvellously well ; the 
Belgian Robie far excelled him in the first two subjects, and 
Vollon's ' Pumpkin ' finds no rival among these studies of still-life. 
In fact, such subjects did not lie within the scope of his powers. 
He was born to paint grand historical pictures, to cover vast ex- 
panses of canvas with the crowd and splendour of a court cere- 
monial, or with the tumultuous throng of a battle or a revolutionary 
uprising. At one time it seemed as though Fate were about to 
open to him a road to wealth and to lasting renown. He was 
admitted to the court of the Second Empire, was enrolled among 
its official artists, and received an order from the Government for 
the picture representing the baptism of the imperial heir. But 
Couture's manners were rough, and his language was uncourtly. 
He quarrelled with his imperial patron respecting certain details 
of the work, and the order was revoked. In fact, he was given to 
quarrelling. He savagely assailed the Art-critics of France, for- 
getful of the fact that it was Theophile Gautier, the most illustrious 
of them all, to whose brilliant pen he was indebted for much of 
the success so speedily won by ' The Romans of the Decadence.' 
Yet his fellow-artists knew no bitterer or severer critic than he. 
His scornful remark about Corot is unfit to be quoted here, and 
was as contemptuous as it was indecent. He had many pupils, 
but not one of them ever achieved a first-class reputation, the 
most famous of them being the battle-painter, Armand Dumaresq, 
and Edouard Manet, the chief and almost the creator of the Im- 
pressionist school. He had theories about the texture of the can- 
vas and the laying on of colours, and imagined that one had only 
to follow his peculiar methods of working to become a great painter, 
but no great painter ever issued from his studio. His career is a 
tissue of contradictions. It opened with an immense, an over- 
whelming success, to close amid gloom and an oblivion that re- 
sembled that which closes around the dead. Had he died the day 
after the opening of the Salon of 1847, his fame would have been 
as secure as it is now — nay, more so, for ' The Romans of the 
Decadence ' would have seemed then like a dazzling promise for 
the future as well as a splendid achievement in the present. Many 
an artist with half the genius of Couture has won twice his re- 
nown. In a few weeks the fragmentary efforts of the pencil that 
might have wrought such wonders will be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and all that will remain to prove how great the 
dead artist really was will be his solitary masterpiece in the gal- 
lery of the Luxembourg. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



